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REWARD 


Both Capital and Labor are Entitled to a Fair 
Financial Return for Investment Made 


Everyone should get a fair propor- 
tion of what he produces. Labor is 
paid wages because it is productive. 
If labor produced nothing, no wages 
could be paid it, because there would 
be no product from which wages 
could be taken. 

Such things as tools, machinery, 
railroads, factories, etc., are gener- 
ally called capital. Capital is paid 
interest and dividends, as labor, is 
paid wages. The right of capital to 
receive a return must rest on the 
same basis as that of labor. In other 
words, capital must produce, must 
pay for itself if interest and divi- 
dends are to be justified. 

Does capital produce anything? 
Just now we are beset by a host of 
agitators and malcontents who an- 
swer this question with a point blank 
and vociferous ‘“‘No’’. Labor, they 
say, produces everything. Capital 
produces nothing. 

The men who are giving voice to 
this doctrine, profess to be the 
friends of the workingman. In re- 
ality they are his worst enemies, for 
no man or class of men can be per- 
manently benefited through the circu- 
lation of a falsehood, and the state- 
ment that capital produces nothing 
must be placed in this class. 

It is perfectly easy to nail the 
falsehood and to show that capital 
is productive. To begin with, let us 
take a simple illustration. John 
Smith with an old fashioned buck 
saw, cuts into proper lengths, one 
cord of fire wood per day. John 
Smith’s productivity is the increased 
value which one cord of wood cut in- 
to stove lengths, has over one cord of 
wood uncut. 

John Smith becomes tired of saw- 
ing wood by hand and gets a gas 
motor and a buzz saw. He is now 
able to saw six cords of wood per day, 
and with much less labor It would 
be hard to convince John Smith that 
his motor and buzz saw are not pro- 
ductive, and if you were to ask him 
how much they produced he would 
say that they produced as much as 
five men. 

The chart which appears on page 
three repeats for industry as a whole, 
the story of John Smith and his buzz 


(Continued on Page Three) 





A WORKMAN’S BUDGET 


Out in the middle West a workman 
made an extensive study of the family 
budget system. Here is the way he 
believes a division should be made: 


Rent or mortgage, property tax, cent. 
i 17 


fire insurance, repairs........... oo 
iia. escecne a GN eaaeaneeaes 27 ; 
I ice wate die,c  peaninens 12: 
Church and Charity ....6..6..0000% 10 
Education, Recreation, Vacation... 5 


Operating Expenses—Light, heat, 
furnishings, carfare, incidentals... 12 
Savings and Investment — Paying 
on home, life insurance, etc...... 15 











CHANGED 

The Board of Directors, at a meet- 
ing in New York on Friday, February 
27, formally ratified the action of the 
membership in voting to change the 
name of the organization from the 
National Association of Employment 
Managers to The Industrial Relations 
Association of America, the new 
name to become effective March 1. 


CONVENTION 


The program for the Second An- 
nual Convention of th eassociation 
was fairly well rounded into shape at 
the Board meeting in New York, on 
Friday, February 27. The finishing 
touches are now being put on it by 
the Administrative offices and a com- 
plete announcement will be made in 
the April PERSONNEL. It is suffi- 
cient to say now that the program 
will greatly overtop that given at 
Cleveland. Practically the entire 
Auditorium Theatre Building, Chica- 
go, has been engaged for the conven- 
tion and it’s group and round table 
sessions. The Auditorium Hotel will 
be the National Association head- 
quarters. Make your reservations 
now and watch next month’s PER- 
SONNEL. 


FOREMEN 


The annual meeting of the Tech- 
nology Clubs, Associated, which will 
be held at Drexel Institute, Philadel- 
phia, March 26 and 27, will be de- 
voted to the task of bringing a closer 
union between industry and the col- 
leges. Dr. Hollis Godfrey, President 
of Drexel, will preside, and will speak 
on foremen’s training through the 
medium of the colleges. Everyone 
interested is invited to the sessions, 
there being no registration fee. 


COSTS 


Questionnaire on Extent and Costs of Personnel 
Activities Show Wide Range in 57 Firms 


Some time ago the National Asso- 
ciation of Employment Managers 
sent out to 100 members a question- 
naire on the extent and cost of Per- 
sonnel activities. The returns from 
this questionnaire have been classi- 
fied and tabulated and some of the 


more important findings are herewith 
presented. 


Questionnaires were filled out 
either completely or in part by fifty- 
seven firms, representing thirty-five 
different industries. As regards geo- 
graphical extent, the investigation 
covered thirty-five cities and towns 
situated in twelve different states. 
The total number of employees cov- 
ered was approximately 300,000. 


Of the various personnel activities 
listed on the questionnaire, the fol- 
lowing twenty-three were selected as 
main activities, for the purpose of 
estimating the range of personnel 
activities carried on by each firm: 
(1) Centralized Employment, (2) 
Administration of Housing, (3) Legal 
Aid and Other Welfare Work, (4) 
Plant Publication. (5) Suggestion 
system, (6) Periodic Rating, (7) Re- 
search Work, (8) Medical Service, 
(9) Training, (10) Safety, (11) In- 
surance, (12) Setting of Rates, (13) 
Timekeeping, (14) Restaurant and 
Stores, (15) Police Department, (16) 
Fire Department, (17) Identification 
System, (18) Athletics, (19) Contri- 
butions to Community Charities and 
Institutions, (20) Membership in 
Trade or Professional Associations, 
(21) Plant Band, (22) Shop Commit- 
tees, (23) Foremen’s Committees. 


The smallest number of activities 
carried on by any of the firms report- 
ing was six. One firm reported every 
one of the twenty-three activities. 
The average was fourteen. 

Centralized employment was prac- 
ticed by all firms. Some sort of 
medical or dispensary service was al- 
so carried on by practically all, forty- 
nine out of the fifty-seven firms 
checking this activity. Next to medi- 
cal service in respect to frequency, 
comes compensation insurance. This 
was reported by forty-three firms. 
Other forms of insurance were nearly 
as common. Legal Aid, Safety, In- 


(Continued on Page Two) 
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COSTS 
(Continued from Page One) 


dustrial Training and Athletics come 
next in order of their frequency. 
Among the least common of person- 
nel functions were Shop Committees, 
which were checked off by only 
twelve firms. Research Work, Plant 
Bands, and Periodic Rating Systems 
were also comparatively infrequent, 
only twenty firms reporting them. 

The most important question on 
which information was sought, was 
the one relating to costs. We are 
not wildly enthusiastic about the re- 
sponse on this phase of the question- 
naire, as only 36 firms had nerve 
enough to make worth while returns. 

The average cost of carrying on 
personnel activities for the thirty- 
three firms whose replies could be 
tabulated, was 1.83% of the pay roll 
served. Costs of course mean very 
little unless taken in connection with 
the number of activities carried on. 
Averaging the costs for firms carry- 
ing on the same number of activities, 
brings out the fact that costs do not 
necessarily increase with an increase 
in the number of activities carried on. 
Thus the average cost for firms carry- 
ing on eight activities was .925% of 
the pay roll served. The average 
cost for those firms carrying on eigh- 
teen activities was only .9% of pay 
roll served. The small number of 
firms reporting, however, made con- 
clusions of this kind rather risky. 

The firm reporting the smallest 
cost, .1% of the pay roll served, was 
also the firm reporting the smallest 
number of activities. The firm re- 
porting the largest cost (7.5%) car- 
ried on fifteen activities. The firm 
reporting the largest number of 
activities, reported a cost of 3% of 
the pay roll served. 

The question calling for an esti- 
mate of expected expansion in the 
number and extent of personnel activ- 
ities carried on, brought forth vari- 
ous answers. Striking an average for 
the thirty-six firms replying, it 
appears that the personnel pro- 
gramme of the representative firm 
has reached 60% of the development 
expected. Two firms believed that 
they had reached the limit of their 
growth, each reporting their present 
programme as 100% of development 
expected. One of these firms is now 
carrying on eleven activities, three 
less than the average. The other 
firm is carrying on sixteen activities. 
The firm carrying on the largest num- 
ver of personnel activities, 21, placed 
its present programme at 75% of its 
expected future development. One 
firm reported having reached only 
10% of its ultimate programme. This 
firm is at present carrying on ten 
activities. 


TABLE SHOWING COSTS AND 
AVERAGE COSTS FOR CARRY- 
ING ON A SPECIFIED NUMBER 

OF PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES. 
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323. 

ES EE Specific Costs Average Cost 
ZaiZ 

S 2 1% 1% 

8 5 .5%, .5%, .7%, 2.0% .925% 
9 3 8%, .73% -717% 
10 5 .88%, 2.5%, 1.0%, .5% 1.22% 
11 4 1.8%, 7.0%, 2.09% 3.63% 
12 5 2.0%, 4.25% 3.12% 
13 2 1.7%, 1.5% 1.6% 
14 4 7%, 1% 85% 
15 7 2.2%, 7.5%, 1.5% 3.7% 
16 4 5.97%, 1.20% 5.97% 
17 2 3.2% 3.2% 
18 4 1.48%, 3.25% 9% 
19 7 2.35%, .95% 1.17% 
20 1 
21 #1 3.0% 3.0% 








GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
ANNOUNCES INSURANCE PLAN 


In announcing the adoption of a 
group insurance plan, the chief exec- 
utive of the General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y., says: 

“Continued service of the employee 
is recognized as of great value, and 
in order to encourage such service 
and to aid in freeing the minds of the 
employees from anxiety as to possible 
financial distress on the part of their 
families or dependents in case of the 
employees’ death, the Directors of 
the Company have authorized Life 
Insurance on the Group Plan for all 
employees who have served the Com- 
Pany one or more years. The Life 
Insurance Company requires no phy- 
sical examination of the employee as 
a condition of such insurance. The 
insurance is provided at the Com- 
pany’s expense and becomes effective 
January 1, 1920. The insurance 
runs for a period of one year, but it 
is hoped and expected that our ex- 
perience will justify its continuance 
thereafter. 


“Upon the lives of employees who 
have dependents, as described below, 
the amount of insurance is: 


$ 500 after one year’s service. 
750 after two years’ service. 
1,000 after three years’ service. 
1,250 after four years’ service. 
1,500 after five years’ service. 
(maximum) 


“Upon the lives of employees who 
die, leaving no dependents, the 
amount of insurance is $150 for fun- 
eral expenses. 


“The insurance ceases as to any 
employee with the termination of his 
employment, but the insuring com- 
pany agrees that insurance on a 
standard policy form at regular rates 
may be secured without examination, 
upon application to it by the person 
whose employment is terminated.” 


CLASSIFIED POLITICS 


A leading national association calls 
to our attention the following: 

Back in September 1916, it was de- 
creed by Samuel Gompers that Con- 
gressman McGillicuddy should be re- 
elected in the Second District of 
Maine, and every labor leader in the 
country went into the district to cam- 
paign for him. McGillicuddy went 
down to defeat and the explanation 
was that the intelligent labor union- 
ists in the district resented the at- 
tempt to dictate to them. Labor con- 
centrated in an effort to defeat the 
Republican candidate for Governor 
in Colorado, in 1914. The Republi- 
can candidate for Governor was 
elected by a majority of 40,000, ona 
platform for the strict enforcement 
of the laws and the preservation of 
business. Governor Glynn, in New 
York, in 1914, had the unqualified 
support of the unionists. He was de- 
feated for election. In the Twelfth 
Pennsylvania District, in 1914, R. E. 
Lee, «= member of the Blacksmith’s 
Union, and the sitting member for 
the district, invoked the aid of the 
unionist leaders in his campaign. He 
was defeated by nearly 5,000 votes. 
William J. McDonald, of the Twelfth 
District of Michigan, was a particu- 
lar friend of the unionists in the 
Sixty-Third Congress. A _ vigorous 
fight was made to re-elect him in 
1914, but he was badly defeated. 

Samuel Gompers ran for delegate- 
at-large in 1914, to the Constitu- 
tional Convention, which was to be 
held in New York in 1915. He was 
badly defeated and ran behind all but 
two or three on the ticket. Gover- 
nor Whitman, of New York, defeated 
Governor Glynn in 1914, when Glynn 
had the unionist support. After serv- 
ing one term and displaying no par- 
ticular interest in the unionists, Gov- 
ernor Whitman ran for re-election in 
1916 and was re-elected by more than 
160,000 plurality. During a second 
term, Governor Whitman did much 
for the Unionists in New York State, 
appointed several to office, and be- 
came a close friend of the President 
of the State Federation of Labor. 
They backed him in 1918 and Gover- 
nor Whitman was defeated. Samuel 
Gompers has, on several occasions, 
ordered that Lawrence Y. Sherman, 
of Illinois, be defeated, but each time 
Sherman was re-elected and is in the 
United States Senate today. Gom- 
pers once ordered that Joseph G. 
Cannon, of Illinois, be defeated, and 
when he got through fighting Uncle 
Joe, the usual 5,000 majority of this 
yey had been increased to nearly 


Seven concerns outside the Pitts- 
burgh district had representatives at 
the course given by Kendall Weisi- 
ger, Southern Bell Telephone Co., 


Atlanta, Ga., at Carnegie Institute. 
It was said to have been a very suc- 
cessful two weeks’ period. 
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saw. It is based on figures taken 
from the United States Census of 
Manufactures. In 1899 the total 
value of the machinery, tools, and 
equipment, invested in manufactur- 
ing industries aggregated $8,975,- 
256,496, an average of $1,904 per 
worker. The value added by manu- 
facture for the industries of the coun- 
try as a whole amounted to $4,831,- 
075,210, an average of $1,025 per 
worker. 

In 1914, fifteen years later, so 
much new machinery had been intro- 
duced that the value of capital inves- 
ted in manufactures had increased to 
$22,790,979,937, an average of 
$3,239 per worker and the total 
value added by manufacture had in- 
creased to $9,878,345,893, an aver- 
age of $1,404 per worker. 

The worker in 1899, with his 
$1,904 worth of machinery, may be 
compared to John Smith with his old 


fashioned hand saw. His product 
was smaller than it is now, being only 
$1,025. The worker in 1914, with 
his $3,239 worth of capital, may be 
compared to John Smith with a mo- 
tor and buzz saw. The worker has 
been given $1,335 worth of new ma- 
chinery and equipment and as a re- 
sult his power to produce has in- 
creased to the extent that his product 
is now worth $1,404 per annum. 

The worker himself does not ex- 
pend as much effort as before. Since 
1899 the hours of labor have been 
everywhere reduced. His product, 
however, is $379 greater than it was 
then. This increase can have only 
one explanation. It is due to the 
productivity of the $1,335 worth of 
new tools and machinery which the 
worker did not have in 1899, and 
which were put at his disposal during 
the next fifteen years. 

Capital then is productive, just as 
labor is productive, and it is entitled 
to a fair return on the same grounds 
that labor is entitled to fair wages. 








CAPITAL AND THE PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR. 







































































In 1899 one workman $1,904 added $1,025 to materials 

with the aid of in capital in value by manufacture 

In 1904 one workman $2,318 added ($1,151 to materials 

with the aid of in capital in value by manufacture 

In 1909 one workman $2,786 added $1,289 to materials 

with the aid of in capital in value by manufacture 
In 1914 one workman $3,239 added $1,404 to materials 
with the aid of in capital in value 7 manufacture 














CAPITAL “ae land, Sato, machinery and tools, materials, stocks in process, finished 


ucts, fuel, misce 


laneous supplies, cash, bills receivable, sundries. 


VALUE ADDED BY MANUFAC TURE is the difference between the value of finished pro- 
ducts and the cost of materials. 








ENGLISH MILLS PLAN TEN 
MILLION BONUS 


The Cotton Manufacturers and 
Spinners Association, with headquar- 
ters in Manchester, England, has de- 
cided to pay more than 2,000,000 
pounds in bonuses before April 10. 
This will be given to operators en- 
gaged in the production of cloth in 
four installments. Male and female 
workers of eighteen or over will re- 
ceive sixteen pounds and those under 
that age and half-time workers will 
receive four pounds. 


GOODYEAR GIRLS PLAN TO AID 
THE LONESOME 


The “Sixteen” Club of the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company will 
endeavor to make life pleasant for 
girls and women having no friends or 
relatives in Akron. The club plans 
to visit girls who are ill, give them 
treatment, become acquainted with 
Many of the women who have no 
special interests in the city and be of 
general assistance to all who need 
their aid. Two nurse sections have 
been formed. One teaches home care 
of the sick and the other first aid. 


WAGNER ELECTRIC CENTRAL- 
IZES ACTIVITY OF WORKERS 
In order to bring unity and co- 

operation, all the employee organiza- 
tions of the Wagner Electric Com- 
pany have been brought under one 
head, with the Wagner Electric Aid 
Association as the governing body. 
The control exercised by the govern- 
ing body will not extend any farther 
than to the financial assistance it 
gives. The move is the first step 
toward working out a plan whereby 
there will be one central body gov- 
erning all activities with departments 
for Athletics and Recreation, Aid and 
Benefits, Housing and Loans, Sav- 
ings, etc. 


HOW DO YOU KEEP THE WOMEN 
HAPPY? 

What do you do in the way of so- 
cial activities to keep your female 
workers contented? Of course, we 
know about girls’ clubs, departmen- 
tal dances, and a few like things, 
but we know that other means have 
been developed by Employment Man- 
agers to work up a group spirit 
among the girls and women. What 
are they? 


PUBLICITY AS MEDIUM FOR 
INCREASING PRODUCTION 


In Printer’s Ink, Percy H. Whiting 
suggests a dozen ways of securing in- 
side an organization, assistance in 
cutting down the cost of production. 
He says that it is a job for the ad- 
vertising man and that publicity is 
the main essential. The suggestions 
made are: 

Send each employee, attached to 
his weekly pay check, a request that 
he answer two questions: ‘““‘What can 
and will you do to cut down the oper- 
ating expense of the company? What 
ways can you suggest that others can 
cut down expenses? Department 
heads might be held responsible “or 
an answer from every employee and 
a record of answers kept. 

Each employee might fill in a sim- 
ple weekly blank, stating how he was 
able to cut down operating expenses 
by some short cut to saving of mater- 
ial and time. Many employees are 
able to improve methods, but no way 
of bringing such achievements to the 
employers’ notice has been provided. 
Employees naturally like credit in 
such cases, and an opportunity to 
bring their own good work to the 
light. 

Pay envelopes should contain prac- 
tical economy talks and where a busi- 
ness concern publishes a house organ, 
that should contain economy articles 
by department heads, showing ways 
of savings. 

To show employees that their 
efforts are appreciated, articles should 
be published telling what individuals 
have done along this line. 

In every workroom, stockroom, 
salesroom, department and branch, 
posters should be put up making 
definite appeals for economy. 

Personal letters should be written 
by executives and department heads, 
commending every employee who has 
done anything worth while in the 
saving line, to let him or her know 
that such effort is appreciated. 

Monthly results of savings in fig- 
ures can be compiled and published. 

Whatever savings can be put in 
figures, reduce cost, increase profits 
and actual money, that money should 
be shared with employees in the form 
of prizes and bonuses. 

An organization permeated with 
this saving spirit would soon learn to 
save for itself, as well as for the boss, 
by watching household expenses in 
the same way, cutting personal costs 
and putting savings aside in war 
stamps. On the same plan, if a busi- 
ness concern encouraged personal 
thrift by employees, the employee 
who learned to save for himself 
would quickly see the point of saving 
for the boss. 


The Medical Department of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., has opened a 
clinic to take care of the wives and 
children of workers. The hours are 
from’ 8.30 to 12 on Saturdays. 
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GOODYEAR WORKERS 
PROVE THEIR ABILITY 
TO MANAGE FINANCES 


About four years ago Paul W. 
Litchfield, Vice-President and Fac- 
tory Manager of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company, at Akron, 
Ohio, donated a fund of $100,000 to 
the factory employees of the com- 
pany, to be invested for the benefit 
of the workers. 

Goodyear Service-Pin men took un- 
to themselves the burden of manag- 
ing this fund and the Goodyear Serv- 
ice-Pin Association came into being 
with a membership of something less 
than 500. The objects of the Asso- 
ciation, as stated in the Constitution, 
was “for the purpose of administering 
the Litchfield Fund for Goodyear 
Factory Employees and also to fur- 
ther the loyalty, efficiency, co-opera- 
tion and general welfare and happi- 
ness of all Goodyear employees.” 
The capital stock was $25,000, 
divided into 2,500 shares of $10 each, 
each member being allowed to sub- 
scribe for one share for each service 
pin held. 

The service pins are given for each 
five years of service. A different 
designed pin is given for each five- 
year period and for graduation from 
the Flying Squadron Course. Thus 
far the pins designed are for five, 
ten, fifteen and twenty years’ service. 

Since incorporation, the Service- 
Pin employees, now numbering in 
all 2125, have through their Board 
of Directors, managed and invested 
the Litchfield Fund to such advant- 
age that the original amount has in- 
creased to marketable assets of over 
$750,000. Cash disbursements have 
been paid yearly of from 100 to 200% 
of the par value of the stock, which 
means that twenty-year men receive 
from $40 to $80 extra each year in 
the form of cash disbursements. 

In the early part of 1917, the de- 
mand for homes in Akron became so 
acute that the Akron Industrial Sav- 
ings and Loan Company, now the In- 
dustrians Savings and Loan Com- 
pany, was organized by the Goodyear 
Service-Pin Association to aid Good- 
yearites to build or buy their own 
homes. The Association invested 
$25,000 in this new company. After 
two and a half years of business, this 
institution has an authorized capital 
of $3,000,000; a total of $78,300 in 
paid up stock; $151,000 in install- 
ment stock; $130,000 in savings and 
time certificates, and $355,000 in first 
mortgage real estate in the City of 
Akron. Its financial statement for 
1919 shows a gain of $192,000 over 
1918, or practically 82%. It is pay- 
ing 6% to its stockholders and has 
over 3,500 individual stockholders. 
An Ohio State Building and Loan Ex- 
aminer recently said it is “fone of the 
finest financial institutions of its kind 
in the State of Ohio.” The savings 
deposits increased during the year 
from $49,000 to $125,000. 


DAN M’GANN DECLARES HIMSELF 


Said Dan M’Gann to a foreign man who 
worked at the self-same bench, 

“Let me tell you this,” and for emphasis he 
flourished a Stillson wrench, 

“Don’t talk to me of the bourjoissee, don’t 
open your mouth to speak 

Of your socialists or your anarchists, don’t 
mention the bolsheveek. 

For I’ve had enough of this foreign stuff, I’m 
sick as a man can 

Of the speech of hate, and I’m telling you 
straight that this is the land for me.” 





“If you want to brag, pet take that flag, and 
boast of it’s field of blue 

An’ praise the dead an’ the blood they shed for 
the peace o’ the likes o” you. 

T’ll hear no more,” and he waved once more 
his wrench in a forceful way. 

“O, the cunning creed o’ some Russian breed, 
I stand for the U. S. A. 

I’m done with your fads, and your wild-eyed 
lads, don’t flourish your rag o’ red 

Where I can see or at night there'll be tall 
candles around your bed.” 


“So tip your hat to a flag like that. Thank 
God for its stripes an’ stars. 

Thank God you’re here where the roads are 
clear, away from your kings and czars. 

I can’t just say what I feel today, for I’m not 
a talkin’ man. 

But first an’ last, I’m standin’ fast for all 
that’s American. 

So don’t you speak of the bolsheveek, it’s sick 
of that stuff I am. 

One God, one flag, is the creed I grab. I’m 
boostin’ Uncle Sam.” 





In an effort to instill the habit of 
thrift and savings into the members 
and to help the Savings and Loan 
Company expand and do a greater 
business, the Association offered 
every Service-Pin member the oppor- 
tunity of subscribing for one share of 
Akron Industrial stock, par $100, at 
$80 a share, so that with the 6% 
which this stock is paying, they are 
really getting a return better than 

Oe 

A few weeks ago, the Savings and 
Loan Company, in an effort to still 
further aid the Goodyearite seeking 
to purchase his own home, formed a 
Home Agency Company, which will 
take second mortgages on property. 
The Savings and Loan Company can 
loan but fifty to sixty per cent. of the 
value of the property. The new com- 
pany will loan an additional ten to 
twenty-five per cent. It also will 
handle all kinds of insurance under 
direct contract with the companies. 

Through the successful manage- 
ment of the Litchfield Fund, the fac- 
tory men have proven that they can 
manage financial matters and justi- 
fied Mr. Litchfield’s judgment as to 
their ability. 


Ss. I. E. TO MEET 
The National Spring Convention of 
the Society of Industrial Engineers 
will be held at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia, March 24, 25 
and 26. There will be two sessions 
aday,2and7P.M. The major sub- 
ject will be “The Practical Applica- 
tion of the Principles of Industrial 
Engineering.”’ There will be two ex- 
hibitions. No registration fee or ad- 
mission is charged. and everyone in- 

terested is invited to attend. 





WOULD DIVIDE STOCK 
IN EFFORT TO KEEP 

WORKERS SATISFIED 
Under the heading “Just a Few 
Words with Employers Who Would 
Like to Improve Labor Conditions,” 
A. W. Burritt of Bridgeport, Conzn., 
gives in January Law and Labor, the 
official publication of the League For 
Industrial Rights, 135 Broadway, 
New York, a scheme for a closer co- 
operation between management and 
men. He advocates a division of 
common stock, one third to be held 
by First Preferred stockholders (this 
class having financed the business), 
one third by managers and other 
executives and one-third by workers. 
The stock is to be held in the hands 
of a trustee and an equal balance is 


to be maintained between the three | 


classes of owners. There also is to 
be a Second Preferred Stock issued to 
keep a balance, because of changes in 
personnel of both management and 
workers. Membership in the plan is 
to be open to any officers and em- 
ploees after at least six months’ pre- 
liminary service, but is not compul- 
sory. New members can only be 
accepted during the first month of 
each fiscal year and a written agree- 
ment is to be entered into. 





MUSKEGON CONCERN HAS NEW 
INSURANCE SCHEME 

The Campbell, Wyant & Cannon 
Foundry Company, Muskegon, Michi- 
gan, has inauguratea an insurance 
scheme that protects its employees 
against sickness and accidents hap- 
pening outside the plant. The Michi- 
gan Compensation Act covers men 
while on duty during working hours, 
the amount fixed by law being paid 
inalumpsum. The company insur- 
ance protects the man from the time 
he leaves the plant after the day’s 
work is over until he enters it the 
next day, the cost being paid by the 
company. Every man who has been 
employed sixty days is entitled to the 
protection, $10 a week for any 
amount of time lost by sickness or 
accident that may occur outside the 
plant up to twenty-six weeks. 

No payment is made in any case 
where the time lost is less than a 
week. In case of death the insurance 
is paid in a lump sum to the benefi- 
ciary named. When a man quits his 
job, his insurance policy is cancelled 
and if he returns to works again he 
must work sixty days before he is 
again eligible for the company insur- 
ance. Absence with the consent of 
the compary or absence which is ex- 
cused does not affect the employees’ 
insurance. Any policy holder desir- 
ing the services of the company phy- 
sician receives free medical treat- 
ment. 


Pearl A. Boyle, formerly Employ- 
ment Manager of the United States 
Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, is now 
in charge of the Women’s Work of 
Proctor & Gamble, that city. 
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STUDEBAKER HAS FOUR 
MAIN PLANS FOR 
BENEFIT OF WORKERS 


Here are the different ways by 
which the Studebaker Corporation, 
with plants at South Bend, Ind.; De- 
troit, Mich., and Walkerville, Ont., 
seeks to bring about a closer relation- 
ship between the corporation of the 
workers. No director or senior exec- 
utive is allowed to participate. The 
different schemes are administered 
by the Co-operative Department. 


ANNIVERSARY CHECK PLAN 


1. Continuous service is necessary to en- 
title employees to receive anniversary checks, 
although absence of thirty days or less, due to 
sickness, vacations, suspension of operations, 
or leave of absences, will not be regarded as 
interruption of continuous service. Absence 
without leave for one week or more will oper- 
ate as a rupture of continuous service. m- 
ployees who have been absent in the war serv- 
ice will not, thereby, affect their continuous 
service record. 

2. Employees will receive anniversary 
checks on each anniversary date of their em- 
ployment, based on their total earnings for the 
previous year, at the following rate per cent: 

On the FIRST anniversary....5 per cent. 

On the SECOND anniversary. .5 per cent. 

On the THIRD anniversary....5 per cent. 

On the FOURTH anniversary. .5 per cent. 


On the FIRST anniversary.....5 per cent. 
On the FIFTH and each suc- 
ceeding anniversary......... 10 per cent. 


3. Employees who resign or are dismissed 
will not receive anniversary checks for the 
fractional year of service from the date of the 
last anniversary. 


CO-PARTNERSHIP PLAN 


1. Continuous service is necessary to en- 
title employees to purchase stock of the cor- 
poration under the liberal terms of this plan, 
a absence of thirty days or less, due 
to sickness, vacations, suspension of opera- 
tions, or leave of absence will not be regarded 
as interruptions of continuous service. Ab- 
sence without leave for one week will operate 
as a rupture of continuous service. Employees 
who have been absent in the war service will 
not, thereby, affect their continuous service 
record. ' 

2. Employees who have been in the service 
of the corporation for three months or more, 
may have common or preferred stock pur- 
chased for them by the corporation for their 
account in amounts limited each year to 20 
per cent. of their annual earnings, and to $400 
market value of stock at the time of purchase. 

3. Applications for purchase of stock must 
be accompanied by an initial payment of 10 
per cent. of the estimated purchase price, and 
the remaining 40 per cent. thereof, which is 
payable by employees, must be paid in four 
years in installments of one-fifteenth of the 
amount every three months after the date of 
purchase. 

4. The corporation will fully absorb the 
remaining 50 per cent. of the cost of the stock 
(provided employees keep up their payments 
and remain in its service continuously for four 
years) by crediting employee’s accounts every 
three months with one-sixteenth of its half of 
the cost of stock purchased. 

All stock purchased under this plan will 
be charged to employee’s accounts at cost, and 
4 per cent. interest will be charged quarterly 
on the unpaid balance of the purchase price, 
after deducting payments by employees, and 
credits by the corporation. All cash dividends 
(and stock dividends paid on the common 
stock) will be credted to the accounts of em- 
ployees and the excess of dividend credits over 
interest charges will act as a reduction in the 
amount of the final payment to be made by 
employees in the last year. 

Stock certificates purchased for the 
account of employees will be held by the cor- 
| meter in its name until the expiration of the 
ourth year when, if payments are com: leted, 
they will be delivered to employees. In the 
meantime voting proxies will given to em- 
Ployees in advance of all stockholders’ meet- 
ings ip order that they may vote the stock 


held for their account in the election of direc- 
tors. 

7. If and when 20,000 shares of common 
stock are purchased and held by or for em- 
ployees under this plan, the directors will 
recommend to the stockholders’ meeting, the 
election, as a director, of a representative of 
employee ‘stockholders, which representative 
shall be nominated by employee stockholders 
in an election held for this purpose. 

8. Fractional shares will not be purchased 
for employees or delivered to them upon set- 
tlement of their accounts. 

9. Employees will not be allowed to assign 
or transfer their rights to stock undelivered 
under this plan, which rights are personal and 
contingent upon continuous service. 

10. As participation in this plan is volun- 
tary and in no way compulsory, employees 
may, at any time, withdraw from participation, 
in which event the credits by the corporation 
will cease as of the quarterly date precedin 
withdrawal, and will be forfeited altogether i 
the withdrawal is made inside of six months 
from the date stock was purchased. Employees 
who withdraw may either—(1) pay the balance 
due on the purchase price of their stock and 
receive stock certificate, or (2) authorize the 
sale of stock held for them at the prevailing 
market price, and receive in cash the balance 
due them, if any, consisting of the difference 
between the original cost of the stock, plus 
interest charges, and the payments by em- 
ployees, credits by the corporation, dividends, 
and sales proceeds of their stock. Employees 
withdrawing from the plan shall not be per- 
mitted to renew participation within one year 
thereafter. 

11. Employees who resign or are dismissed, 
or who fail to maintain their installment Ln 
ments when due, will automatically be with- 
drawn from the plan on the same basis as 
above provided for voluntary withdrawal. _ 

12. In the event of the death of a partici- 
pating employee, his heirs or legal representa- 
tives may pay the balance due on his stock, 
either in full or in installments, and receive 
stock certificates, or may authorize its sale on 
the terms herein provided for voluntary with- 
drawals. : 

13. Should this plan be permanently discon- 
tinued as of December 31, 1920, uncompleted 
stock purchase transactions then outstanding 
may be completed by employees under the 
above terms. , 


VACATION PLAN 


1. All employees who have been continu- 
ously in the service of the corporation for two 
years or more will be entitled to annual vaca- 
tions of one week, with full pay in the same 
amount as earned by employees in the first 
amen forty-eight-hour week, provided their 
records for the previous year show that they 
have been satisfactorily prompt and regular in 
attendance. Occasional unavoidable tardiness, 
or absence of thirty days or less due to sick- 
ness, suspended operations, or leave of ab- 
sence, will not be regarded as irregularities 
canceling vacation privileges. Abnormal tar- 
diness, or absence for one week or more with- 
out permission, will operate as a forfeiture of 
this privilege. Employees who have been ab- 
sent in the war service will not, thereby, affect 
their continuous service record. 

The dates of vacations will be arranged 
by the management to suit the convenience of 
employees and at the same time interfere as 
little as possible with the work of departments. 


PENSION AND LIFE INSURANCE 
PLANS 


1. Any employee whose annual earnings for 
the preceding five years averaged not more 
than $3,000 per annum, who has been continu- 
ously in the service of the corporation for 
twenty years or more, and who has reached 
the age of sixty years, may voluntarily retire, 
or be retired on a pension, the amount of 
which shall be 25 per cent. of his average an- 
nual earnings for the preceding five years, with 
a minimum of $30 per month. 

2. This plan is obviously intended to en- 
able employees to retire from active service at 
a suitable time; therefore, employees drawing 
pensions under this plan may not engage their 
services to others without the consent of the 
corporation. 

3. The corporation will continue faithfully 
to carry out the benefits accruing to employees 
under the workmen’s compensation acts of the 
states of Indiana and Michigan. In cases of 


disabled employees receiving benefits under 
these acts, pensions will not be paid by the 
corporation under this plan unless, in the judg- 
ment of the management, the benefits under 
said acts are not sufficient to meet the neces- 
sary requirements of the case. Each case will 
be considered on its merits. 

In the event of the death of any em- 
ployee of the corporation whose annual earn- 
ings were not more than $3,000, who had been 
in the employ of-the corporation continuously 
for five years or more, and who leaves a family 
or other dependents upon him; or in the event 
of the death of a pensioner who leaves a family 
or other dependents upon him, the corporation 
will pay to his heirs or legal representatives 
the sum of $500. 

_5. Should this plan be permanently discon- 
tinued as of December 31, 1920, employees 
then drawing pensions will continue to receive 
them, and employees who have to their credit, 
at that time, ten years or more of continuous 
service, will be eligible for pensions under the 
above terms upon the completion of twenty 
years of continuous service. 


GENERAL PLANS 
In addition to the plans described in the 
foregoing articles, the management of the cor- 
poration is interested in everything affecting 
the health, happiness and prosperity of its 
employees, and a partial description of some 
of its activities in these directions is given be- 


low: 
1. Working Conditions. The policy of the 


corporation is to provide cheerful and health- 
ful working conditions, and its new plants are 
equipped with the most modern improvements 
in heating, lighting, ventilation and sanitation. 

2. Emergency Hospital. The corporation 
maintains fully equipped emergency hospitals 
at its Detroit, South Bend and Walkerville 
pints, in charge of skilled physicians and nur- 


ses, who give first aid to sick and injured em- 
ployees. 


3. Workmen’s Compensation Act. It is the 
policy of th ecorporation to faithfully observe 
the provisions of the workmen’s compensation 
acts of the states of Indiana and Michigan, 


and it maintains organizations in its factories 
for that purpose. 

4. Recreation and Amusement. Employees 
of the plants at Detroit and South Bend main- 
tain bands, ball teams, bowling teams, etc., and 
the corporation believes in encouraging such 
organizations to the fullest extent. Club rooms 
have been provided in the South Bend plants 
for the use of employees, and it hopes in the 
near future to establish club rooms in the De- 
troit plants, and possibly recreation parks and 
other means of amusement for its employees. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT SERV- 
ICE SEEKS MORE FUNDS 


The “Book of Estimates,” of the 
Secretary of the Treasury — 1150 
pages in all—carries an estimate of 
the Department of Labor for an em- 
ployment service, the amount re- 
quested for its financing being 
$1,582,754. Of this sum more than 
a million dollars is for salaries, 
nearly $200,000 for rents, more than 
$47,000 for publications and sup- 
plies, more than $12,000 for printing 
and binding, $15,000 for telegraph- 
ing, $12,500 for transportation, 
nearly $25,000 for traveling and for 
miscellaneous expenses more than 
$180,000. The list of needed em- 
ployees take up nearly five pages of 
the ‘“‘Estimate Book.”’ 





“SOLVAY LIFE” BEGINS 


Twenty-eight pages and cover con- 
stitutes the first issue of “Solvay 
Life,’”’ the plant publication of the 
Solvay Process Co., Syracuse, which 
made its appearance last month. 
F. E. Redmond, a former Syracuse 
newspaper man, is editor. 
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SUGGESTIONS 


The Suggestion Department in 
every industry where such a depart- 
ment has been established has more 
than paid for itself the first year. 
One concern made a saving of 
$84,000 the second year the system 
was in operation. Now we want you 
to practice on PERSONNEL. We 
want suggestions as to how to make 
our publication of more value to the 
employment and personnel executive. 
We are not going to offer any re- 
wards, as the greatest reward to the 
person making the suggestion will be 
the advancement of the profession 
and the consequent benefit to indus- 
try. We are all here to help or we 
wouldn’t be employment and person- 
nel workers. 


QUERY 999 


Who has made any effort to stand- 
ardize positions and salaries of office 
help? 


The Administrative Offices are in 
receipt of a copy of the report of the 
Office Departmental du Placement et 
de la Statistique du Travail, Paris, 
during the war. We will gladly loan 
it to any of our friends reading 
French. 


The best worker is the man who is 
interested in the goods he is produc- 
ing. To such a man, wages are but 
secondary, yet he is the man who 
will get the highest return, finan- 
cially, for his time. 


“TELE HIM NOW.” 


If with pleasure you are viewing 
any work a man is doing; if you like 
him or you love him—tell him now, 
don’t withhold your approbation till 
the parson makes oration, as he lies 
with snowy lilies o’er his brow. For 
no matter how you shout it, he won’t 
really care about it—he won’t know 
how many teardrops you have shed. 
If you think some praise is due him, 
now’s the time to slip it to him, for 
he cannot read his tombstone when 
he’s dead. 

More than fame and more than 
money is the comment, kind and 
sunny, and the hearty warm approval 
of a friend. For it gives to life a 
savor; and it makes you stronger— 
braver, and it gives you heart and 
spirit to the end. If he earns your 
praise, bestow it; if you like him, let 
him know it. Let the words of true 
encouragement be said; do not wait 
till life is over and he’s underneath 
the clover, for he cannot read his 
tombstone when he’s dead. 





COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN 
PRACTICE 


In the February issue of Industrial 
Management, Dudley Kennedy, Phila- 
delphia, writes that we accept or reject 
collective bargaining not on its theory, 
but on its practical application in in- 
dustry. He maintains that the collect- 
ive bargaining of organized labor is the 
closed shop with all the bargaining 
done by trade union officials. Opposed 
to this is the great development of rep- 
resentative shop committee plans, based 
on the fundamental idea of making 
each industrial plant autonomous. He 
says these opposing views are strugg- 
ling for supremacy in America today. 
Read the article. 











THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS 


“There are four essentials in the 
formula for happiness: some moral 
standard to guide all actions; good 
relations with one’s family and 
friends; some ‘kind of work that 
makes for good citizenship; and a 
degree of leisure, occupied by inter- 
esting pursuits.’”’—Viscount Grey. 

All that is necessary to possess the 
highest contentment that can come 
to anyone in this world is to love and 
be loved by somebody; to work hard 
and fruitfully at something.’’—Gothe. 


TEN STEPS ON THE ROAD 
TO SUCCESS 

Be Agreeable. 

Know Your Job. 

Don’t Argue. 

Make Things Plain. 

Tell the Truth. 

Be Dependable. 

Remember Names and Faces. 

Don’t be Egotistical. 

Think Success. 

Be Human. — 


WHAT THE MAGAZINES OFFER 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW (January)— 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
Social Insurance. 
Strikes and Lockouts. 
Wages and Hours of Labor. 
British National Health Insurance System. 
The International Labor Conference. 
JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 
(February)— 
Industrial Diseases under Mediaeval Trade 
Guilds. 
Control of Infectious Diseases in Industrial 
Communities. 
THE OPEN SHOP REVIEW (January)— 
i Increased Production, The Na- 
tions 
FORBES ——— 24)— 
Want a Concert? 
Don’t Guess; Get Facts. 
Buy Symphony Concerts for Workers. 
How to Win and Award Promotion. 
It Pays to Pick Workers Carefully. 
FORBES (February 7)— 
How Lincoln Would Solve Unrest. 
How to be Healthy When Busy. 
FORBES (February 22)— 
Employers Getting Closer to Men. 
Get On Easy Street About Help. 
Let Workers and Communities Sing. 
Management Can Double a Production. 
FACTORY (February 15)— 
Sending Executives to School to learn Team 
Work. 
Two Years Working of the Priestman Plan. 
Where 700 Plants Mix Managers and Men. 
Pay Gas Bills Here. 
When Our Employees Backed Us on Pro- 


duction. 
SYSTEM (April)— 
An ag with Samuel Gompers—If I 
Were An Employer. 
How Cedar Rapids Banished Strikes. 
How 13 Concerns are Turning Out More 
Work. 
Welcome, Stranger. 
A Share in Management. 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT (February) 
Taft, Hughes and Hoover on Collective Bar- 
gaining. 
Capital, Labor and the Public. 
The Mental H giene of Industry. 
Prevention of Fatigue in Industry. 
Successful Trial of Industrial Representation 
Plans. 
Goodyear Industrial Republic. 
Who’s Who In ag In America? 
Collective Bargaining In Practice Employ- 
ment and Labor Maintainance. 
AMERICAN (March)— 
If We Divided All The Money. 
Men I Have Had to Fire. 
Give a Good Man Authority. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE — ag 4 
GERY.—Harry E. Mock, B. ee M. W. 
Saunders Co., Philadelphia, P a. 

LABOUR IN THE COMMONWEALTH. 
— D. H. Cole, Headley Bros., Publishers, 


Ltd. 

COMMON SENSE IN LABOR MANAGE- 
he —* M. Clark, Harper & Bros., New 

or 

WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN 
THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY, 1905 
to 1918, U. S. oy mag = Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. Bulletin No. 

WAGES AND HOURS “oF LABOR IN 
COTTON GOODS MANUPACTURINS 
AND FINISHING.—Bulletin No. % 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. ¢ 

WORKS COUNCILS IN .THE UNITED 
STATES. — National Industrial Conference 
Board, Boston. $1.50. 

SUGGESTIONS TO FOREMEN. — The 
Dunham Press, Bridgeport, Conn. A_ paper 
read at a foremen’s meeting, held under the 
auspices of the Bridgeport Manufacturers’ 
Association . 

LABOR AND LIBERTY. — The Shield 
Press, Indianapolis. Reprints of an article by 
= J. Beveridge, in The Shield, January, 


PROFIT SHARING IN THE UNITED 
STATES.—Bulletin No. 208, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20 cents a copy. 
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BRIEF NOTES ABOUT LOCAL ASSOCIATION WORK 


The Newark, (N.J.) Society for the 
Study of Employment Problems has 
changed its name to Newark Council, 
Industrial Relations Association of 
America. 

Forty-four Detroit firms have re- 
ported an average labor turnover of 
21.48% for the month of January to 
the Detroit group. The highest turn- 
over was 50.3%, and the lowest 5.4%. 

Square Deal for Men and Managers 
was the topic of Whiting Williams of 
the Hydraulic Pressed Steel Com- 
pany, Cleveland, at the February 
meeting of the Pittsburgh group. 

Incentive and Output in Modern 
Industry was the topic of Dean L. C. 
Marshall, University of Chicago, at 
the February session of the Chicago 
group. 

C. M. Culver, General Manager of 
the Employers’ Association of De- 
troit, led the discussion on the city’s 
labor prospects for next spring, at 
the February meeting of the Detroit 
group. 

Whiting Williams, Hydraulic 
Pressed Steel Company, Cleveland, 
was the speaker at the February 
meeting of the New York Executives 
Club. Round table discussions were 
held on ten subjects. 

Ordway Tead, of the staff of the 
Bureau of Industrial Research, New 
York, was the speaker at the Febru- 
ary meeting of the Newark group, 
his topic being ‘“‘Present Tendencies 
in Industrial Relations.”’ 

An Employment Managers’ section 
has been organized under the Manu- 
facturers Club of Minneapolis, and a 
course of twenty lessons in employ- 


ment management is being given un- 
der the direction of C. A. Prosser, 
Superintendent of Dunwoody Insti- 
tute, 


A Friday afternoon round table 
discussion on “Selling the Job’? was 
held by members of the Cleveland 
Group, in the Chamber of Commerce, 
on February 20. R. T. Wood, Em- 
ployment Manager of the Standard 
Tool Company, led the discussion and 
acted as ‘“‘quiz-master’’. 


President P. J. Reilly, of the Na- 
tional Association, was the speaker at 
a meeting of the Employment Man- 
agers’ Association of the St. Louis 
Industrial District, on February 25. 
W. F. Gephert, Vice-President in 
charge of Industrial Relations of the 
First National Bank, St. Louis, was 
the speaker at a meeting on Febru- 
ary 4. 

The tenth conference of Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial Physicians and Sur- 
geons will be held in the State Capi- 
tol, Harrisburg, Pa., on Thursday, 
March 25. Drs. Harry E. Mock, Chi- 
cago; Irving Clark, Worcester, Mass., 
C .E. Ford, New York, and Frederick 
Hoffman, Newark, N. J., will be 
among the speakers. 


J. D. Hackett, Industrial Counsel- 
lor, and G. F. Barber, Barber Indus- 
trial Service were speakers at the 
February session of the Jersey City 
group. Their respective topics were: 
“Is Centralized Employment to 
Last?’’, Job Analysis and Method in 
the Careful Selection of Employees” 
and “Continuation Schools.” 


The new officers of the Hamilton 


group are: President, Ira Dye, Ame- 
rican Frog and Switch Co.; Vice- 
President, Dr. Louis H. Frechtling, 
Champion Coated Paper Cé.; Secre- 
tary, Joseph M. Butcher, Industrial 
Secretary, Hamilton Y. M.C. A. The 
members’ group is planning to send 
a big delegation to the Chicago Con- 
vention. 


P. E. Pope, J. W. Schmidt, D. C. 
Hindstorff and C. G. Tufts were re- 
elected as officers of the Milwaukee 
group. W. M. Lawler held over on 
the Board of Trustees, his newly 
elected associates being G. A. Kanters 
and H. K. Downing. The member- 
ship list has touched the sixty mark 
with more in sight. Employment 
men from Racine, Kenosha, Wauke- 
sha, Sheboygan and Oshkosh are affil- 
iating with the group. 


M. C. Burr, The Shell Company, 
Martinez, is the new head of the Serv- 
ice and Employment Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of California. The other offi- 
cers are: Vice-President, J. F. John- 
son, Union Construction Co., Oak- 
land; Secretary, P. J. Hayselden, 42 
Monte Viste Avenue, Oakland. 


This is how the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Baltimore group lines up: 
A. Muhlhauser, President, The Balti- 
more Dry Docks; W. H. Vickers, Vice- 
President, Consolidatsd Gas and Elec- 
tric Co.; J. Allison Muir, Secretary- — 
Treasurer, The Timken Service Bu- 
reau; Mrs. L. M. Tarbell, Hutzler 
Bros. Co.; J. H. Ridgely, United Rail- 
ways Co.; W. H. Long, Standard Oil 
Co.; Ralph W. Immel, Baltimore Cop- 
per Works. 





PERSONAL NOTES REGARDING PERSONNEL WORKERS 


Charles B. Barnes is the Impartial 
Chairman of the Montreal Clothing 
Industry, Montreal, Canada. 

John A. Kennedy, a Lieutenant 
during the world war, is now Super- 
visor of Personnel for the Eagle Pen- 
cil Company, New York. 

Miss Elizabeth Rose Shaw has as- 
sumed the editorship of ‘Society 
Brand News’’, the plant publication 
of Alfred Decker & Cohn, Chicago. 

Miss Naomi Light has succeeded 
Miss Hollie U. Stiles as Employment 
Manager of the Not-A-Seme Hosiery 
Company, Philadelphia. 

Fred A. Krafft, formerly with the 
American School of Correspondence, 
Chicago, is now Assistant Labor Man- 
ager for Alfred Decker & Cohn, that 
city. 

Dr. Frank Murrin has resigned as 
head of the Dental Department of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. He has 
been succeeded by Dr. Hoffman, his 
former assistant. 

Joseph A. Holland, formerly with 
the American Sugar Refining Co., 
Jersey City, is now Employment Man- 
ager of the Keystone Watch’ Case Co., 
Riverside, N. J. 


Harry Kalquist, New York, is now 
assistant to Charles T. Allen, Em- 
ployment Manager of the Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Co., Perth Am- 
boy, N. J. 

Captain Boyd Fisher was the 
speaker at a meeting of employment 
Managers and educational directors 
at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, on 
February 25, his topic being ‘‘Prob- 
lems of Industrial Personnel.” 

John W. Sorrelle has left Mont- 
gomery, Ward & Co., Chicago, to as- 
sume charge of the personnel work 
for the J. L. Hudson Company, a De- 
troit Department Store. 

Arthur Birge, formerly head of the 
num Castings Company, Detroit, and 
Personnel Department of the Alumi- 
later with the Sales Department of 
the same concern, has resigned to 
become President of the Seymour 
Castings Co., St. Louis. 

J. F. Page, during the war con- 
nected with the Committee on Classi- 
fication of Personnel in the Army, 
with the rank of Major, is now Gen- 
eral Manager of the Service Depart- 
ment of the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Leaving Erie, Pa., brought H. W. 
Gerry, Industrial Secretary of the 
Erie Y. M. C. A., and Secretary of 
the Erie Employment Managers’ As- 
sociation, a new travelling bag. It 
was the present of the Employment 
Managers. Mr. Gerry resigned to 
accept a similar position at the Cam- 
bridge, Mass., ‘“Y’’. ‘ 

L. S. Bitner, recently with Procter 
& Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio, is now 
Director of Personnel of William 
Filene Sons Co., one of the large Bos- 
ton Department Stores. 

Norman Collyer has left the Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Boston, to 
become connected with the Famous 
Players-Lasky Cororation, motion 
picture producers, New York. 

Philip Brasher, formerly with the 
Guggenheim Interests, New York, is 
now acting as Industrial Engineer for 
the Tide Water Oil Company, that 
city. 

Blake Lockard, formerly Employ- 
ment Manager of the Crown Cork 
and Seal Co., Baltimore, has assumed 
charge of the personnel work for the 
Rike-Kumler Co., a Dayton Depart- 
ment Store, 
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FOUR BUREAU SYSTEM 
PUT INTO EFFECT BY 
TEXAS OIL CONCERN 


The Texas Company, Houston, 
Texas, has organized an Employment 
and Service Division with V. R. Cur- 
rie in charge, under the title of Gen- 
eral Superintendent. The new divi- 
sion is to work along four lines, Em- 
ployment, Health, Safety and Sanita- 
tion and Education and Personal 
Service, a separate bureau being 
maintained for each. Superintendent 
Currie will be assisted by Assistant 
General Superintendent W. G. Ash- 
ton, Dr. T. B. Sappington and Wil- 
liam V. Winslow, the latter in charge 
of the Northern Terminals of the 
Company. 

The Employment Bureau will see 
that all new employees are properly 
placed. Every applicant will be 
studied in a careful interview, his 
references developed and physical 
conditions studied. Once placed he 
will be instructed as to what is ex- 
pected of him and introduced to his 
fellow employees and to the conven- 
iences of the plant. His progress 
will be followed and when ready, 
recommendations for advancement 
and transfer will be submitted. 
Grievances, if any, will be impartially 
investigated, for the new department 
is not to represent neither men nor 
management alone, but is to stand 
fairly and squarely between, in an 
effort to see that both get fair play. 
Cases of absenteeism will be investi- 
gated, vacations and sick leaves will 
be arranged and all employees leav- 
ing the company will be interviewed. 

The Bureau of Health will examine 
all applicants and in cases where a 
physical weakness is revealed, the 
matter will be followed up. Periodi- 
cal examinations will be given men 
subject to industrial hazards. Eyes 
and teeth will be cared for and the 
work of a first aid nurse will be ex- 
tended. The bureau also will co 
operate with outside agencies in ex- 
tending education as to the proper 
care of the health. 

The Bureau of Safety and Sanita- 
tion will continue already laid out 
lines. Education to reduce the num- 
ber of accidents, mass meetings of 
the men and periodic meetings of 
cemmittees will form a par of the 
program. It will have supervision 
of the drinking water supply, ventila- 
tion, lighting, heating, rest and 
locker rooms, general sanitary and 
working conditions, will maintain a 
visiting nurse service in conjunction 
with the First Aid Work and under 
the supervision of the Company phy- 
sician, and also will work with out- 
side agencies in extending the health 
activities to the homes in the com- 
munity. 

The Education and Personal Serv- 
ice Bureau will seek to educate 
through bulletins, the promotion of 
such educational activities as cor- 
respondence courses, night schools, 

g classes, the circulation of 





SOFT OR HUMAN 


It is my very candid opinion that it 
is impossible to be too human in in- 
dustry. On the other hand, it is very 
easy to be “soft” or patronizing, and 
this is what many folks are doin , 
thinking they are being human.—H. N. 
Clarke, President, The Corte-Scope Co. 











magazines and the organization of 
Americanization clubs. It will give 
attention to the personal problems of 
employees and direct the recreational 
and co-operative activities, such as 
outings, picnics, athletics, community 
meetings, building and loan associa- 
tion, and similar work. 


GOODYEAR ADOPTS A MINIMUM 
WAGE SCALE 

Eliminating all bonuses with but 
two or three exceptions, the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company has 
adopted a minimum wage scale to be- 
come effective February. In making 
the announcement in ‘“‘The Wingfoot 
Clan,” the plant publication, P. W. 
Litchfield, Factory Manager, says: 

“The advisability of a minimum wage has 
been discussed many times, as to what it 
should really stand for and how it should be 
applied. To some a minimum wage means 
also a maximum wage, or something to be 
full reward for a day's work. To others and 
especially where it is a case of legislation, it 
means the low point below which wages ma 
not fall. On the latter basis there is consid- 
erable justice to the idea of a minimum wage 
and from this viewpoint it has been discussed 
for the past few months by the factory man- 
agement and the representatives of the men in 
Joint Conference. 

The method of payment should be based 
primarily upon the work done and goods pro- 
duced, and not on time put in and all efforts 
should be made both 7 men and management 
to encourage a steady flow of material through 
the factory to provide steady work and full 
production during the time the man is em- 
ployed. Some times this is impossible, as 
there is always confronting the man who 
works by the hour or by the piece the uncer- 
tainty of profitable employment. It has been 
felt that for those employees who had been 
with up long enough to qualify as Industrians, 
there should be a guaranteed minimum below 
which an employee should not fall, provided 
he reported for duty and was able and willing 
to perform and do his part. 

fter careful consideration of living condi- 
tions in Akron and wages now being paid, it 
was felt that $6.00 a day for men, and $4.00 a 
day for women, as a minimum, was a fair 
figure to be established for Goodyear Indus- 
trians. This is to be put into effect beginnin 
on pays immediately following the 15th o 
March, and until further notice this will be 
effective. : 

This is not in any way to take the place of 
the incentive of earning more on piece work 
and skill and ability on day work operations. 
The incentive must always be for skilled work- 
ers to use this as a point to proceed from 
rather than aspire to. 

There are various ways of taking advantage 
of the spirit of fairness of the minimum wage 
when combined with piece work operations. 
One of our reasons for adopting the minimum 
wage in connection with piece work operations 
is our confidence in the co-operation of the 
men through their elected representatives that 
they will see that it is applied and safeguarded 
in the spirit in which it is introduced. 

P. W. LITCHFIELD, 
Factory Manager. 


INCORPORATED 
Articles of incorporation of the Na- 
tional Association of Employment 
Managers have been filed at Trenton, 


TWO STEPS TO ECONOMIC 
SUCCESS 
ARTHUR M. EAST 
Industrial Department, International Committee 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations 


I. WORK AND EARN. , 

Be a producer. Realize the importance of 
your personal part in keeping the wheels of 
society turning. Know the deep satisfaction 
of adding to the world’s wealth, knowledge and 
comfort. This spirit sweetens one’s work and 
makes life worth while. 

II. MAKE A BUDGET. 

Plan in advance so to spend every dollar 
that you will get fullest return and greatest 
satisfaction for every hour you work. Money 
is simply a counter—what you buy with your 
earnings determines what you actually get for 
your services. Budget spenders get more than 
do haphazarders. 

III. KEEP A RECORD OF EXPENDI- 
TURES. 

You can’t expect to run your business of 
living if you keep track only of what comes in 
and merely guess at outgo. Every sane busi- 
ness keeps records down to “petty cash.” 
Without such a record you do not know what 
you are working for. “Goodness only knows 
where the money goes” never helpe 
to get ahead. 

IV. HAVE A BANK ACCOUNT. 

Most financially solid folks pay by check— 
payment and receipt in one—safer to transmit 
than cash. Interest accounts ard money 
and help it grow. A good bank account is 
the best of references. e mere act of fillin; 
out a check makes you'think before say spend. 
Money in a sock or pocket works for no one 
—money in bank works for you and for gen- 
eral prosperity. 

V. CARRY LIFE INSURANCE. 

Wiping out worry about “what will happen 
to them” will increase your present-day effi- 
ciency and earning power. Insurance—tamily 
protection—is an essential element of a normal 
life. Modern policies provide savings and in- 
vestment and old age security along with con- 
stant pectecees of the family. 

VI. AKE A WILL 

A properly drawn will insures that what you 
leave will go to those whom you choose. It 
is as it were the final deed to all you possess. 

will saves court troubles, delays and ex- 
penses for small as well as large estates. With 
a will you select your own trustee to assist 
your dear ones. ou leave business instruc- 
tions when you are to be away a few days— 
leave such instructions in your will when you 
5 on your long journey. 

II. OWN YOU ROWN HOME. 

A home is more than a house; it makes you 
an active partner in your community, increases 
your self-respect and makes for family stabil- 
ity. Owning a home adds to present-day sav- 
ings and comfort and secures old age. It sup- 
plies a motive that makes saving easier and 
more pleasant. For your children’s sake start 
now to own a home of your own. 

VIII. PAY YOUR BILLS PROMPTLY. 

Pay your bills on pace. If you are paid 
every ‘week, don’t ask the grocer to wait thirty 
days or more. When you get goods on credit 

ou obligate = to pay the bill when due. 

very unpaid bill is a mortgage against your 
future time and work. Money spent in ad- 
vance means that you have to work for some- 
t;hing that is in the past. Work for toda 
and for the future. Get ssuare with yourself. 
Pay and save as rf 
IX. mee IN GOVERNMENT SECUR- 


__War yop Stamps, Treasury Savings Cer- 
tificates and Liberty Bonds not only afford a 
convenient means of saving, but provide 4 
guaranteed security paying good interest. Own 
something. Own stock in your government. 
Help others to become investors rather than 
mere spenders. _Keep your bonds—don’t sell 
or swap them without a banker’s advice. 

X. SHARE WITH OTHERS. 

Life that is worth living is a matter of folks 
and neighborliness and service as well as of 
food and shelter. No normal human being can 
be completely happy unless those about him 
are happy. The man who neither helps nor is 
helped by his community might just as well be 
on a desert island. Invest in community wel- 
fare. Know the joy and satisfaction of sup- 
porting worthwhile institutions and move- 





anyone 


ments. Give while you live. 
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CONCERNS ARE DIVIDED OVER 
RESULTS OBTAINED FROM 
SHOP COMMITTEES 


As the result of a survey, the Un- 
derwriters, Rochester, N. Y., in a 
memorandum recently issued, reports 
that three concerns, the Corn Pro- 
ducts Refining Company, Argo, IIl., 
Bridgeport Chain Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., and the Hercules Powder 
Company, Kenville, N. J., have dis- 
continued the Shop Committee sys- 
tem inaugurated during the war, at 
the request of the War Labor Board. 
Three other concerns, The Black 
Rock Manufacturing Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn, General Electric 
Company, Pittsfield, Mass., and the 
Virginia Bridge and Iron Company, 
Roanoke, Va., with a total of 7,784 


' employes, reported that they were not 


entirely satisfied with the results of 
the Shop Committee plan, but would 
continue it in operation. Thirty-nine 
firms, with a total of 272,237 em- 
ployes, having had Shop Committee 
plans in operation from four months 
to eight years, declared themselves 
satisfied with the results. 


ST. LOUIS MEMBERS TO GIVE 
LECTURES 


The Employment Managers Asso- 
ciation of the St. Louis Industrial 
District is taking an active part in 
educational work in that city. Five 
members of the group are scheduled 
to talk at Washington University. 
The speakers and their subjects are: 
C. H. Weiser, Southern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., “Employee Representa- 
tion’; Earl F. Varnum, Common- 
wealth Steel Co., ‘““Physical Examina- 
tion of Applicants for Employment”’; 
W. D. Alderson, Union Electric Light 
and Power Co., ‘‘Co-Operative Buy- 
ing’; Mrs. Lucia McClellan, Hamil- 
ton Brown Shoe Co., ‘“‘Recreation’’; 
H. D. McBride, Southern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., “Transfers and Promo- 
H. A. Pope, International 
Shoe Co., also will lecture. 


BALANCE OF $19,000 


The Midvale Beneficial Association 
of the Midvale Steel and Ordnance 
Company, received $40,359.25 for 
the year ending December 31, 1919, 
and paid out $39,751.05. Of the 
latter amount $8,233 was for acci- 
dent benefits and $29,119.55 was for 
death benefits, representing seventy- 
one claims. The Association has a 
balance of over $19,000. 


INDUSTRIAL LIBRARIAN 


Woman who has had the benefit of 
training in one of the country’s best 
equipped general and business libra- 
ries, desires place as industrial libra- 
rian. Baltimore or vicinity pre- 
ferred, but will consider offers else- 
where. Has broad knowledge of 
people, technical skill, initiative, keen 
sense of responsibility and ability to 
write and speak clearly and forcibly. 
— Librarian, care of PERSON- 


ISSUES A WEEKLY 


The Columbia Graphophone Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., is now publishing 
a weekly plant paper under the title 
“Columbia Tonearm Weekly.” They 
will still continue the publication of 
the ‘‘Tonearm Monthly.” 





CONFERENCE 


Nearly two hundred persons, repre- 
senting every section of the country 
east of the Mississipi River, attended 
the third of the Bi-Monthly Confer- 
ences held under the direction of the 
association at the Hotel McAlpin, 
New York, on Saturday, February 28. 
The main topic was “Incentives To 
Work,” the speakers being Ordway 
Tead, Bureau of Industrial Research, 
New York; Leon P. Alford, Editor of 
Industrial Management; Prof. John 
J. Coss, Columbia University; Dale 
Wolf, Miller Lock Company, Philadel- 
phia; Walter N. Polakov, Consulting 
Engineer, New York, and J. W. Hart, 
White Motor Car Company, Cleve- 
land. The discussions following the 
main talks were general and thor- 
oughly instructive. There will be no 
further conferences until after the 
Chicago Convention in May. 


PHILADELPHIA MILL ADOPTS 
TWO NEW SCHEMES 


The Continental Mills, Philadel- 
phia, have inaugurated another 
bonus scheme in addition to the 
yearly bonus scheme now in opera- 
tion. It is based on savings in pro- 
duction cost figured on the 1919 
costs. Management and workers 
share fifty-fifty. The Mill Council 
also has launched a Savings Club. 
Double interest will be paid on the 
deposits, the 3.65% annually paid by 
the bank being duplicated by the 
company. 





C. B. Lewis has resigned as Em- 
ployment Manager of the Standard 
Parts Company, Cincinnati. He has 
been succeeded by George Meyer. 


WOULD YOUR WORKERS LIKE TO 
RENT A COTTAGE FOR 
$21 A MONTH 


Would your workers welcome the 
chance to rent a four room, apart- 
ment for $17? We’ll say they would. 
In 1916 the New Departure Manufac- 
turing Company, Bristol, Conn., de- 
cided to build 100 houses for their 
employees. It was their first attempt 
and 102 houses were built. Thirty 
were single, containing four, five and 
£.x rooms, the balance being four and 
five apartment two-family houses. 
These ranged in price from $3,000 for 
a four-room bungalow, to $6,900 for 
a two-family house. Nine different 
types of houses were used, each house 
being put on a lot 50x150 feet. The 
houses rented for $14 for a four 
room, $16 for a five room and $18 
for a single house. In the latter part 
of 1919 the rent was raised $3 in 
each case. The concern is now sell- 
ing the houses to their employees, the 
business being handled by the New 
Departure Realty Company, of which 
L. A. Wheeler is Manager. Since the 
beginning of the housing proposition 
manufacturers and individuals of 
Bristol have organized a Realty Com- 
pany, which has erected 300 houses. 


N. C. R. EMPLOYEES ELECT 

The National Cash Register Com- 
pany, Dayton, has elected twenty-five 
representatives from among its em- 
ployees, to constitute the N. C. R. 
Advisory Board, which will meet with 
the management once a week, or at 
other frequent intervals, to. co-oper- 
ate in considering and handling all 
matters relating to the working con- 
ditions of the 6,700 employees at the 
Dayton plant. 





A centralized employment depart- 
ment is being installed by the Culver 
Stearns Manufacturing Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. William A. McCarthy, for 
a number of years connected with 
state and federal employment depart- 
ments, is in charge. 








WORKER’S TARDY CARD 





WHY I CAN’T GET TO WORK ON TIME 





Service Department 


I was late on 





The reason for it was that 


(Date) 











I recommend that 











(Name) 


(Address) 





(Shift) 





(Clock Card No.) 


(Department) 
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AND THEY CALL HIM “BOSCO” 


Among the students learning Eng- 
lish at our plant is one whose full 
name is Briosco Maddalino Ettero 
Calatravi. His son is named Matildo 
Apollinare Ercolo Calatravi. Because 
of previous experience as a fireman in 
Italy, and as an oiler in an engine 
room, he has been advanced to the 
job of replacing worn off electric con- 
ductors and doing other replacement 
work in an electro plating depart- 
ment. 

In the class room crowd he passes 
unnoticed, except for his straight 
forehead and nose, and responsive 
eyes. I wondered what prompted his 
parents to choose that array of 
names. I had in mind the ease with 
which we natives choose plain John 
Jacob or David Henry, and our dis- 
tinct cringing from the adoption of a 
more largely moulded formula. I 
took him to one side one day and 
questioned him. He responded im- 
mediately. About the time he was 
born there was launched a magnifi- 
cent big battleship. Somehow his 
parents were proud of that battle- 
ship; it seemed to have so much to do 
with the welfare of the country. It 
was christened Briosco, in honor of 
Andrea Briosco, the sculptor; so they 
named Calatravi after the ship. They 
had in the family a woman member 
whom they particularly looked up to, 
she was the patron saint of the little 
crowd, the goddess of candy and rides 
to the Via Appia. As they considered 
that Briosco’s make-up should not be 
without a share of the homely virtues 
which are usually looked upon as 
feminine, his second name was based 
on that of this attractive woman. 
Then again they wanted him to have 
the courage of a lion as well as the 
heart of a young female, so they 
could not resist finishing up with 
Ettero, or as we say Hector. 

Of course, names may mean abso- 
lutely nothing, they thought, but 
somehow or other there was a tender- 
ness about those remote actions of 
his parents. He feels now that in 
their unselfishness they desired to 
stamp upon him for life a code which 
would influence his future conduct. 
He is sincere in this sentiment, since 
he has done the same thing for his 
boy and a similar explanation at- 
taches itself to names of the younger 
Calatravi—Matildo Apollinare Ercolo, 
to be complete. Somewhere thirty or 
so years ago, there was something in 
the back of the minds of the Cala- 
travi parents, judging from the 
names they chose, akin to patriotic 
fervor; admiration for those who 
accomplish great things; sympathy; 
geographic price; reverence for fam- 
ily and for authority; sacrifice for the 
same of the other fellow. This does 
not necessarily follow, but, from 
what Briosco says, it did; that was 
their viewpoint. 

And it looks as though Briosco is 
just as willing and anxious to make 





TAKE OFF YOUR COAT 
AND SWEAT 











At present the only limitation upon 
industry is its capacity to produce. 
The world is sold out of practically 
everything except basic raw mate- 
rials; and there is an accumulated 
demand that requires to be served 
almost regardless of price. The labor 
shortage is such as to insure employ- 
ment to every man and woman who 
has the desire and the ability to work. 
It is a good time for us to remember 
the sound old Bible teaching, that 
man must earn his living by the sweat 
of his brow. For a while at least— 
say until the world is clothed and 
housed and fed and has otherwise 
caught up with itself—let every 
mother’s son of us take off his coat 
and sweat!—State Senator Clarence 
E. Case, New Jersey. 








this part of the world the subject of 
the finer feelings suggested and trans- 
mitted to him by the choosers of 
Briosco, Maddalino and Ettero. He 
is indeed trying hard to get by the 
stage of an American fledgling. Of 
course his mind is simple yet; some- 
how or other he has the conception 
of a democracy without imperfec- 
tions; he thinks it works like a piece 
of machinery. I have been wonder- 
ing what he will think when he learns 
that the march of a great democracy 
can be slowed down by the personal 
influence of politicians and by party 
ambitions. Can he be expected to 
react in a manner consistent with the 
best American traditions, and at the 
same time to add some of his own? 
It really depends upon how much en- 
couragement he receives from us. If 
we can make him see that his work 
is contributing to a great whole, and 
that his own requirements, food, 
clothing and shelter are part of that 
whole, and that the ultimate aim af 
all labor is being conceived to be that 
of “‘service,’’ we may make something 
of him and help him furnish a fur- 
ther example for us. It is our busi- 
ness in dealing with men like Briosco 
to anticipate misconceptions and to 
furnish to him truthful arguments to 
enable him to settle down to sober 
useful life. That he will contribute 
a great deal himself we may judge 
from his names. Somehow or other 
I feel ashamed that mine haven’t any- 
thing to contribute. 


THE REMEDY 


We may keep high wages, we may 
keep our present scale, and still re- 
duce the cost of living by a simple 
remedy—work—good, hard, honest, 
faithful service — not eight hours, 
rather ten and then some. Let us 
for one year, at least resolve to work, 
and work like H .—John S. Cap- 
per, President, Capper & Capper. 





A VACATION FOR EVERY 
WORKER 


Are factory workers as much en- 
titled to vacations as clerks in stores, 
stenographers and other office work- 
ers? 

Nobody wants to work fifty-two 
weeks every year. Everybody likes 
to look forward to a breathing spell, 
to getting off the chain, to being one’s 
own boss and following one’s own 
sweet will for a week or more once a 
year. 

Is there not a relationship between 
strikes in large plants and the ab- 
sence of annual vacations? 

Some strikes which have occurred 
lately indicate that the employees 
were simply tired of working without 
a break and that they resorted to a 
strike as the only means of obtaining 
a good rest or a fling at recreation. 

John Leitch introduced it at one of 
his Industrial Democracy plants a 
number of years ago with very great 
success. The workers received either 
whole or half pay, according to their 
length of service. 

It is a question, however, whether 
it would not be best to pay even daily 
wage earners for the annual week off 
—that is, all those on the payroll for 
ayear ormore. There does not seem 
to be very much more reason for giv- 
ing almost every othe relass of work- 
ers an annual vacation, with pay, and 
denying both vacation and pay to 
those who work in industrial estab- 
lishments, in mines,on railroads or 
other plants. The week’s rest would 
bring the men back with re-enforced 
vitality, with renewed vigor, with 
greater enthusiasm. Moreover, gen- 
erous treatment along this line could 
scarcely fail to improve the morale 
and intensify the loyalty of a force. 

—Forbes Magazine. 


NEW BRIDGEPORT GROUP PUTS 
CITY ON THE MAP 


Somebody started a rumor that 
since the armistice was. signed, 
Bridgeport was dead in as far as in- 
dustry went. The Bridgeport Em- 
ployment Managers took it upon 
themselves to dispute the assertion 
over the signature of the association 
and a quarter column advertisement, 
calling attention to the need of 
skilled help in eighteen or twenty in- 
dustries, was run in a score or more 
of eastern newspapers. The idea 
evolved by the association has been 
an effective means of recruiting labor 
and has demonstrated the advantages 
of organization. Daily bulletins are 
issued from the association rooms 
containing a summary of all applica- 
tions received. An occupation file 
also is maintained for the use of the 
members. 


Morris & Company, Chicago, has 
extended the right to purchase com- 
pany profit-sharing bonds to employ- 
ees. The earnings are ten per cent. 


per annum. 
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“THE WOMAN IN THE CASE” 


WM. J. H. BOETCKER 
President of National Inside Association of 
America, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


As you all know, there is a French 
saying: ‘“‘Trouvez la femme.” That 
means, ‘“‘LOOK FOR THE WOMAN.” 
In other words, the Frenchmen be- 
lieve that whenever and wherever 
there is trouble, there must be a 
woman in the case. 


Having been on the firing line and 
having closely studied and observed 
the problems between employer and 
employee, capital and labor, for over 
18 years, I am convinced that at the 
bottom of all the trouble there are 
SIX WOMEN, figuratively speaking, 
that is, SIX MISSES, who are the 
cause of all our troubles and embar- 
rassments. The most dangerous of 
these six misses is: 


“MISS UNDERSTANDING,” 
caused by five co-conspirators, that 
is: 

MISS CONCEPTION, 

MISS INFORMATION, 

MISS CONSTRUCTION, 

MISS REPRESENTATION, 

MISS INTERPRETATION. 


I suggest that we concentrate our 
efforts upon these six mischievous 
misses, and on a nation-wide scale 
counteract these misses and follow 
their chaos-creating trail with TRUE 
INFORMATION, RIGHT CONSTRUC- 
TION, HONEST REPRESENTATION, 
CORRECT INTERPRETA'ION, 
which is bound to lead to BETTER 
UNDERSTANDING. 


Do you realize that not only the 
rank and file of workmen, but the 
general public at large, entirely mis- 
understand the real problems and 
their causes? How could it be other- 
wise? Have you not permitted thou- 
sands of so-called leaders and agita- 
tors, and even self-appointed reform- 
ers to appeal to passions and preju- 
dices to represent their own side and 
misrepresent your side? 


I have attended a great many meet” 
ings during the past months in which 
I heard prominent leaders discuss the 
problem of Unemployment, while 
they never mentioned the most seri- 
ous problem, that is, the one of ‘‘Un- 
employability.” 

Workmen, as a rule, are left under 
the impression that the only things 
that are ailing them are long hours 
and short wages, and they believe, 
therefore, that only two things are 
needed, that is, less work and more 
Day. 

They seem to forget that neither 
reduction of working hours nor in- 
creasing of wages as such will solve 
the real problem, for THEY LIE 
OUTSIDE OF WORKING HOURS. 

I have not yet found a single work- 
man who did not admit that it was 
not what men do when they work, 
but what they do when they don’t 


work that really causes all their 
troubles. 

The position of the employer as 
such is misunderstood. One of the 
best interpretations of the employer’s 
position was given to me some years 
ago by a high English official while 
visiting London. 


He said: ‘‘There are several hun- 
dred thousand skilled mechanics 
walking the streets of London, Liver- 
pool and Manchester out of employ- 
ment, non-productive. There are 
millions of pounds of good English 
gold lying in the bank of England 
waiting for investment. 

“What are they waiting for? 

“There is labor and there is capi- 
tal. Alas,’ he continued, ‘‘England 
needs a few captains of Industry, men 
who can think big and do things on 
a large scale. Give us ten such men 
and I will tell them. Hold out your 
right hand. Here you have the 
names of 50,000 workmen who need 
employment, and here I give you a 
million pounds of good money for the 
other hand. Now get busy, use your 
brains, use your executive ability and 
we will protect you, and behold, it 
will take but a few weeks and the 
workmen are busy at the bench and 
every pound invested is busily en- 
gaged. 

“Neither the workmen nor the gen- 
eral public understand the real posi- 
tion of the responsible manager who 
is generally mistaken for a heartless 
capitalist without a soul.” 

I sometimes really begin to feel 
sorry for the employers of this coun- 
try, for it seems to me that to be a 
successful factory executive and man- 
ager, a man should have at least TEN 
HANDS: 


TWO HANDS to defend himself 
against continuous and often contra- 
dictory legislation; 

TWO HANDS to protect the cap- 
ital—tthat is, money belonging to 
thousands of individual investors— 
which has been entrusted to him; 

TWO HANDS to satisfy the con- 
sumer and purchaser of his products; 

TWO HANDS to direct and satisfy 
the employees; 

TWO HANDS to do his own indi- 
vidual work at the desk. 

This is a condition and not a 
theory, and for this condition, the 
employers as such are not entirely 
without blame for their passive re- 
sistence falsely called ‘‘Reserved- 
ness,” is more than anything else to 
blame for the ever-growing spirit of 
hostile public sentiment. 

That the new era, the Era of a 
Square Deal, may come, let us help 
the men when they are right and 
show them when they are wrong. 

To convince certain people of their 
error when they believe than an in- 
dustry only consists of capital and 
labor, and that in as much as capital 
was produced by labor, there is only 
one force, that is, ‘‘Manual Labor.” 

We presented a correct chemical 


analysis of a man weighing 180 lbs., 
giving name and weight of all chemi- 
cals up to the last ounce. Now then, 
we suggested to the readers to secure 
all these chemicals—costing tess than 
$10—mix them thoroughly, shake 
them well up and shake them well 
down, bake them, boil them, do any- 
thing that might be deemed neces- 
sary, then shape it into a man—start 
the brains working, the heart pump- 
ing, the lungs breathing, and PUT 
LIFE INTO IT, and you have a per- 
fect man. 


Of course, every man could see the 
Silliness of the proposition. It sim- 
ply could not be done. Some won- 
dered what we were driving at, so we 
continued. 


When we think of some self- 
appointed leaders and alleged would- 
be reformers who claim to have the 
solution of present-day problems at 
the tip of their fingers, who think 
they can do the impossible, and who 
explain how easy it is to run the busi- 
ness of our country, and even the 
world itself, we suggest the following 
experiment: 

Take 1,000 men, skilled or un- 
skilled, put them into a big building, 
then get an office with a burglar- 
proof safe and put a million dollars 
into that safe, THEN FIRE THE 
BOILERS AND BLOW THE WHIS- 
TLE and you have an industry or a 
factory going and everything will 
take care of itself. 

Try it. Some people honestly be- 
lieve it. 

The lesson the men would derive 
from such an experiment would be 
worth the price, providing they use 
their own money for such an experi- 
ment. Think it over; reason it out. 

In closing, I again emphasize that 
the woman in the case of our troubles 
and problems is ‘‘Miss Understand- 
ing,” and if we can bring employers 
and employees and the general pub- 
lic together, make them understand 
each other, then we will have a new 
era, the Era of a “FAIR DEAL” and 
a “SQUARE DEAL,” with the dis- 
tinct understanding that there are 
FOUR SIDES to a Square—that is, 
three besides our own, and the IN- 
SIDE, i. e., the Moral Side; then we 
will have a new country, a greater 
and better America of which it can 
be said: 

Now all our country stands together 
At a new era’s golden gates, 

The Stars and Stripes wave over 

A United UNITED STATES. 


GOMPER’S VIEW 

At the conclusion of an article in 
the International Moulder’s Journal 
entitled “Who Limits Output?”, 
Samuel Gompers says “That Labor is 
a contributory factor to the common 
distress because of a policy of restric- 
tion of output is one of the first and 
most flagrant examples of falsehood 
which must be discarded.”’ 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY'S 
HOUSING PROPOSITION 


The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey has purchased forty-three 
acres of land in Elizabeth, N. J., for 
the consumation of its housing plan. 

The land adjacent to the Raritan 
river is reserved for a private park. 
On Bayway Avenue is to be erected a 
modern school building, for which an 
appropriation of three hundred thou- 
sand dollars has already been made. 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is 
building a model community house, 
to be located at the intersection of 


Bayway Avenue and South Broad 
Street. 

Three hundred houses will be 
erected on the tract. No lot is less 
than 40x100 feet. Sidewalks, paved 
streets, sewer, gas, electric lights, 
trees and lawns—all modern conven- 
iences are being installed. 

These houses are offered to em- 
ployees of this company on the fol- 
lowing terms: 

1. The purchaser must have one 
or more years service in the Com- 
pany. 

2. An initial payment of ten per 


cent or more of the value of the pur- 
chase must be paid. The Company 
will carry the mortgage on a 5 per 
cent. interestcharge. Payments must 
be made monthly. The houses will 
be sold at cost. When the mortgage 
is paid a clear-title deed will be de- 
livered to the purchaser. 

To insure the best workmanship, 
material, etc., at a minimum cost, 
two inspectors were elected by the 
Bayway representatives to inspect the 
work. These men are on the job 
daily and are paid their regular 
wages hy the Company. 








SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
WRITES: 


“There is great interest shown in 
Elliott Industrial Service by our 
employes, and we think it is a very 
good service and one well worth any 
employer of labor having in his 
plant.” 


You can’t teach your people unless you can reach 
them through their INTERESTS. Elliott Service 
employs the strongest appeal to interest known. It 
gets attention and it gets results. 

A very interesting book upon request. 


ELLIOTT SERVICE CO., 141 W. 36th St., New York 


SCOVELL, WELLINGTON & COMPANY 
Industrial Engineers 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SERVICE 


organized to help you in the solution 
of your labor problems 


A National Organization for Constructive Service 


110 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
New York — Springfield — Cleveland — Chicago 








MOTION PICTURES 
Selected and Organized in Programs for the Recrea- 
tion, Inspiration and Instruction of 


INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


a a y pocmneding Safety, Health, Aanatigoshentinn, Good- 
Will. Knowledge of Industrial Processes, Better Industrial 
Relations, etc. 
wee Economic Lessons Organized by Professor Jeremiah 
. Jenks. 
che us a statement of your problems and needs. 
We will submit tentative programs suggesting picture helps. 


COMMUNITY MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


WARREN DUNHAM voStEn, President 
LESLIE WILLIS SPRAG 

Director I wenstrial Service 
46 WEST 24th STREET, NEW YORK 








ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 
PUBLICATIONS 


The Administrative Offices have on hand a limited suppl 


the following publications, copies of which will be sent pn He 


postpaid on receipt of the price named. 


PROCEEDINGS, 1919 Convention,....... $2.00 a Copy 
MINUTES, Ist Bi-Monthly Conference, 

“Training the Supervisory Force,” -$2.00 a Copy 
eek 2nd Bi-Monthl Conference, 
EL, Vol djustments,”. -$2.00 a Copy 


PERSONNEL 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 12....25 Cents a Copy 
PERSONNEL, Vol. 2—Nos. 1 and 2..25 Cents a Copy 
Address all orders to 
Industrial Relations Association of America, 
Administrative Offices, 
Orange, N. J. 








MAKING BETTER FOREMEN 





VERY personnel manager realizes the import- 
E ance of training foremen in the principles of 

modern factory management. It is on these 
key men he must depend for intelligent co-opera- 
tion in introducing new and better methods of man- 
agement. The question you have to answer is what 
training of foremen will enlist the enthusiasm of 
the men—accomplish the most immediate results. 


BUSINESS TRAINING CORPORATION, 


The short intensive course we are conducting in 
over 200 leading plants has proved to be the 
soundest and most resultful plan of developing the 
supervisory force yet organized. It calls out the 
best in men. It is simple to install. You can 
obtain all the details without obligation by request- 
ing on your business letterhead a special report 
entitled “MAKING BETTER FOREMEN.” 


185 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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